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but on entering their teens they begin to lose their fresh
colour, their features grow pale and wan, the weariness
of premature decay, or some unaccountable secret blight,
steals over them. Without any decided outward symp-
toms of disease, they droop and pine away like hothouse
plants deprived of light and air. This light and air must
be sought in the home of their forefathers before they
attain their sixth year, for nothing but a speedy removal
to the fickle but invigorating climate of England will now
save them from an early grave or from physical deteriora-
tion. Of the Anglo-Indian children thus brought up in
Europe, many of the young men return to India before
their twentieth year in order to make a career for them-
selves in the civil and military services, or else to fill
positions secured for them in commercial houses or other
employments.

8.  Topography.

Although consisting mostly of agricultural and rural
elements, the population of India is so enormous that
enough still remains to overflow into many cities of the
first magnitude. The number of large towns is also in-
creased by the many administrative divisions and native
feudatory States, each with its special capital, the centre
of the government of the civil and criminal courts, and
of other independent local interests. Thus it happens that
besides half a million rural villages there were in 1901
over eighty cities with- populations of 50,000 and
upwards. Many of these are mere aggregates of houses
built of dried earth", with roofs of tile or thatch. But
others not a few are of vast antiquity, the changeless
capitals of shifting empires, reflecting in their monuments
the varied tastes of many successive cultures, abounding
in antiquarian and art treasures of every sort.